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stances of all others the most distressing to| steel wire, are now constructed and adapted 
ooo humanity, and of which a recent invention) to the faces of the workmen. 


By these, the 
yromises to extend the principle to ships of|air is not merely strained, but searched in its 
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HERSCHEL’S DISCOURSE ON THE STUDY 
OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Continued from page 162. 

These last, however, are instances of simple 
observation, limited to the point immediately 
in view, and assuming only so far the character 
of science, as a systematic adoption of good, 
and rejection of evil, when grounded on expe- 
rience carefully weighed, justly entitled it to 
do. They are not on that account less appo- 
sitely cited as instances of the importance of 
a knowledge of nature and its laws to our 
well being ; though, like the great inventions | 
of the mariner’s compass, and of gun-powder, 
they may have stood, in their origin, uncon- 
nected with more general views. ‘They are 
rather to be looked upon as the spontaneous 
produce of a territory essentially fertile, than 
as forming part of the succession of harvests, 
which the same bountiful soil, diligently culti- | 
vated, is capable of yielding. ‘The history of 
iodine, above related, affords, however, a per- 
fect specimen of the manner in whicha a] 
ledge of natural properties and laws collected 
from facts, having no reference to the object | 
to which they have been subsequently applied, 
enables us to set in array the resources of na- 
ture against herself; and deliberately of afore- 
thought to devise remedies against the dangers 
and inconveniences which beset us. In this 
view, we might instance, too, the conductor, 
which in countries where thunder-storms are 
more frequent and violent than in our own, and 
at Sea, (where they are attended with peculiar 
danger, both from the greater probability of ac- 

ident, and its more terrible consequences 
When it does occur,) forms a most real and 
efficient preservative against the effects of 
lightning :*—the safety- -lamp, which enables 
us to walk with light and security, while sur- 
rounded with an an more explosive 
than gunpow life-boat which cannot 
be sunk, and ‘offers relief in circum- 
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as a most 
parts of Ger 


common and tit , they are become nearly uni- 
versal. In re is hardly a ern house 
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] instrument, and i in those 

























capital improvements which the lenses of|atom arrested and removed. 
Brewster and Fresnel, and the elegant lamp 
of lieutenant Drummond, have conferred, and | stronger light, the advantages which are to be 
promise yet to confer, by their wonderful |derived from a mere knowledge of the usual 
powers, the one of producing the most intense | order of nature, without any attempt on our 
light yet known, the others of conveying it/ part to modify it, and apart from all consider- 
undispersed to great distances :—the discov e-| ation of its causes, than the institution of life- 
ry of the disinfectant powers of chlorine, and | assurances. 
its application to the destruction of miasma|the life of a single individual; and it is the 
and contagion :—that of qwinine, the essential 
principle in which reside the febrifuge quali-|such institutions. 
ties of the Peruvian bark, a discovery by which/and objects the precise reverse of gambling 
posterity is yet to benefit in its full extent, but| speculations, their object being to equalize vi- 
which has already begun to diffuse compara-| cissitude, and to place the pecuniary relations 
tive comfort and health, through regions almost | of numerous masses of mankind, in so far as 
desolated by pestiferous exhalations :*—and | they extend, on a footing independent of indi- 


Perhaps there is no result which places ina 


Nothing is more uncertain than 


They are in their nature 


if we desist, it is not because the list is ex-| vidual casualty. To do this with the greatest 
hausted, but because a sample, not a catalogue, | possible advantage, or indeed with any advan- 
{is intended. tage at all, it is necessary to know the laws of 
One instance more, however, we will add, | mortality, or the average numbers of individu- 
to illustrate the manner in which a most fa- |als, out of a great multitude, who die at every 
miliar effect, which seemed destined only to| | period of life, from infancy to extreme old 
amuse children, or at best to furnish a philo-| age. At first sight, this would seem a hope- 
sophic toy, may become a safeguard of human |less inquiry; io some, perhaps a presumptuous 
life, and a remedy for a most serious and dis-|one. But it has been made, and the result is, 
tressing evil. In needle manufactories, the | that abating extraordinary causes, such as 
workmen who point the needles are constantly | |wars, pestilence, and the like, a remarkable 
exposed to excessively minute particles of | ‘regularity does obtain quite sufficient to afford 
steel, which fly from the grind-stones, and | ‘grounds not only for general estimations, but 
mix, though imperceptible to the eye, as the|for nice calculations of risk and adventure, 
finest dust in the air, and are inhaled with | such as infallibly to insure the success of any 
their breath. The effect, though impe reepti- | such institution, founded on good computa- 
ble on a short exposure, yet being constantly | tions; and thus to confer such stability on the 
repeated from day to day, produces a consti-/ fortunes of? families, dependent on the exer- 
tutional irritation, dependent on the tonic pro-| tions of one individual, as to constitute an im- 
perties of steel, which is sure to terminate in} portant feature in modern civilization. _ The 
pulmonary consumption : insomuch that per- -| only thing to be feared in such institutions, is 
sons employed in this kind of work, used their too great multiplication and consequent 
scarcely ever to attain the age of forty years.t/ competition, by which a spirit of gambling 
In vain was it attempted to purify the air be-| and underbidding is liable to be generated 
fore its entry into the lungs by gauze or linen} among their conductors; and the very mischief 
guards: the dust was too fine and poostentiog may be produced on a scale of frightful extent, 
to be obstructed by such coarse expedients| which they are especially intended to prevent. 
till some ingenious person bethought him of | We have hitherto considered only cases in 
that wonderful power, which every child who| which a knowledge of natural laws enables us 
searches for its mother’s needle with a magnet, | to improve our ~eendicden bs counteracting 
or admires the motions and arrangement of a evils, of which, but for its possession, we must 
few steel filings on a sheet ofpaper, held above} lave remained for ever the helpless: victims. 
it, sees in exercise. Masks of magnetized} Let us now take a similar view of those in 
o which we are enabled to call in nature, as an 
* We have been informed by an eminent physician | auxiliary to augment our actual power and ca- 
in Rome, (Dr. Morichini,) that a vast quantity of the| pacitate us for undertakings which, without 
sulphate of quinine is manufactured and consumed in such aid, might seem to be hopeless. Now to 


Campagna, with an evident effect in mitigating the “ne cae oa ‘ 
severity of the malarious complaints which affect its this end, it yr veanerpers A that we should form a 
just conception of what those powers of na- 








inhabitants. 


+ Dr, Johnson, Memoirs of the Medical Society,|‘U"e are, which we can at pieasure call into 
vol. v. action: how far they transcend the measure of 


sense of this insecurity which has given rise tO 
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human force, and set at nought the efforts not} which fluids, in seeking their level, insinuate! Practical mechanics is, in the most preeminent 
only of individuals, but of whole nations of themselves through the pores and subterrane-| sense, a scientific art; and it may be truly as- 
men. ous channels of a loose sandy soil, and keep|serted, that almost all the great combinations 

It is well known to modern engineers, that |the country in a constant state of infiltration! of modern mechanism, and many of its refine- 
there is virtue in a bushel of coals properly from below upwards. ‘Tocounteract this te n-| ments and nicer improvements, are creations 
consumed, to raise seventy millions of pounds | dency, as wel! as to get rid of the rain water|of pure intellect, grounding its exertion upon 
weight a foot high. ‘This is actually the aver-| which has no natural outlet, pumps worked by| a moderate number of very elementary propo- 
age effect of an engine at this moment working ‘windmills are established in great numbers, on| sitions in theoretical mee hanies and geome try. 
in Cornwall.* Let us pause a moment, and|the dams and embankments which pour out) On this head we might dwell long and find am- 
consider what this is equivalent to in matters|the water as froma leaky ship, and in effect | ple matter both for reflection and wonder; but 
of practice. |preserve the country from submersion by ta-| it would require not volumes merely, but libra- 

The ascent of Mont Blanc from the valley iking advantage of every wind that blows. To| ries to enumerate and describe the prodigies 
of Chamouni, is considered, and with justice, |drain the Haarlen lake* would seem a hope-| of ingenuity which have been lavished on every 
as the most toilsome feat that a strong man |less project to any speculators, but those who} | thing connected with machinery and engineer- 
can execute in two days. ‘The combustion of|had the steam-engine at their command, or had| ing. By these it is that we are enabled to dif. 
two pounds of coal, would place him on the/learned in Holland what might be accomplished | fuse over a coo earth, the productions of 
summit. | by the constant agency of the desultory, but) any part of it; to fill every corner of it with 

The Menai bridge, one of the most stupen- | unwearied powers of wind. But the Dutch miracles of a and labour, in exc hange for 
dous works of art that has been raised by man jengineer measures his surface, calculates the) its peculiar commodities; and to concentrate 
in modern ages, consists of a mass of iron,|number of his pumps, and trusting to time and) around us, in our dwellings, apparel and uten- 
not less than four millions‘of pounds in weight, |his experience of the operation of the winds, |sils, the skill and workmanship not of a few 
suspended at a medium height of about 120 for the success of his undertaking, bok lly forms} expert individuals, but of all who in the present 
feetabove the sea. The consu mption of seven lhis plans to lay dry the bed of an inland sea,|and past generations, have c ontributed their 
bushels of coal, would suffice to raise it to the|of which those who stand on one shore cannot| improvements to the processes of our manv- 
place where it hangs. see the other. | factures. 


‘Phe great pyramid of Egypt is composed of| To gunpowder as a source of mechanical) To be continued.) 
} 


granite. It is 700 feet in the side of its base, | power, it seems hardly necessary to call atten ging 
and 500 in perpendicular heighth, and sti inds | tion; yet it is only when we endeavour to confine 
on eleven acres of ground. Its weight is|it that we get a full conception of the immense 
therefore, 12,760 millions of pounds at a me-|energy of ihat astonishing agent. In Count} “The antiquity and authe nticity of the 
dium height of 125 feet; consequently it} Rumford’s xperiments, twenty-eight grains of} books which compose the sacred 
would be raised by the effort of about 630) powder confined in a cylindric al space w hich| the fulfilment of its prophecies,—the miracu- 
chaldrons of coal, a quantity consumed in| if just filled, tore asunder a piece of iron which] lous works of its founder,—his death and re- 
some foundries in a week. |would have resisted a strain of 400,000 lbs.,| surrection, have been demonstrated to all who 
The annual consumption of ceal in London, applied at no greater mechanical disadvantage. | are capable of appreciating the force of his- 
1s estimated at 1,500,000 chaldrons. The ef- | But chemistry furnishes us with means of) torical evidence; and in the poetical and 
fort of this quantity, would suffice to raise ajcalling into sudden action, forces of a charac- prose compositions of the inspired authors we 
cubical block of marble, 2200 feet in the side, ite r infinitely more tremendous than that of gun-) discover a system of doctrine’ and a code of 
through a space equal to its own heighth, orto|powder. ‘The terrific violence of the different! morality traced in characters as distinct and 
pile one such mountain upon another. The |fulminating compositions is such, that they can legible as the most unerring truths in the 
Monte Nuovo, near Pozzuoli, (which was! only be compared to those untamable animals} material world. False systems of religion 
erupted in a single night by volcanic fire,)| whose ferocious strength has hitherto defied all! have indeed been deduced from the sacred 
might have been raised by such an effort from | useful management, or rather to spirits evoked! record,—as false systems of the universe have 
a depth of 40,000 feet, or about eight miles. | | by the spells of a magician, manifesting a de- | sprung from the study of the book of nature. 
it will be observed, that in the above state- | struc tive and unapproachab le power, which|—pbut the very prevalence of a false system 
ment, the inherent power of fuel is, of neces-|makes him but too h appy to close his book and| proves the existence of one that is true ; and 
sity greatly under-rated. It is not pretended | break his wand as the price of escaping unhurt| though the two classes of facts necessarily 
by engineers, that the economy of fuel is yet|from the storm he has raised. Such powers) de spend on different kinds of evidence, yet we 
pushed to its utmost limit, or that the whole |are not yet subdued to our purposes, whatever! scruple not to say that the Copernican system 
effective power is obtained in any application |\they may hereafter be; but, in the expansive | is not more demonstrably true than the sys- 
of fire yet devised; so that, were we to say |force of gases, liberated slowly and managea-|tem of theological truth contained in the Bi- 
100 millions instead of 70, we should probably | bly from chemical mixtures, we have a host of}ble. If men of high powers, then, are still 
be nearer the truth. \inferior, yet still more powerful energies, ca-| found, who are insensible to the evidence 
The powers of wind and water, which we pable of being employed ina variety of useful which sustains the system of the universe, 


are constantly impressing into our service, can | ways, according to emergencies 'need we wonder that there are others whose 


scarcely be called latent or hidden, yetitisnot) Such are the forces which n: ature lends us| minds are shut against the effulgent evidence 


fully considered in general, what they do effect |for the accomplishment of our purposes, and! which intrenches the strongholds of our faith? 
for us. ‘Those who would judge of what ad-| which it is the province of practical mechanics} “If such, then, is the character of the 
vantage may be taken of the wind even on land |to teach us to combine and apply in the most| Christian faith, we need not be surprised that 
(not to speak of navigation) may turn their | advantageous manner; without which, the mere! it was embraced and expounded by such a 


eyes on Holland. A great portion of the most !command of power would amount to nothing.| genius as Sir Isaac Newton. Cherishing its 
valuable and populous tract of this country, doctrines, and leaning o 


hes much below the level of the sea, and i *Its surface is about 40,000 acres, and medium) it his duty, as it was hig 
only preserved from inundation by the mainte- \depth about 20 feet. It was proposed to drain it by| it that intellectual stre 
nance of embankments. ‘I hough these suffice running embankments across it, and thus cutting it) fully surmounted the d ulties of the mate- 
to keep out the abrupt influx of the ocean, |"P '"t more manageable portions to be drained by | ‘rial universe. The fame which that success 
they cannot oppose that law of nature, by wert doubts the practicability of the underta-| | procured him he could not but feel to be the 
: : a s _ | king. Eight or nine thousand chaldrons of coal duly| breath of popular applause, which administer- 
aston cating at Hel Towan. See Mr. Henwood’ burnt wold evacuate he wholncontents, Bul many |e only 10 his personal Sagialmg but tho in 
Cornwall for April, May, and June, 1829.” Brewster’s | side ring that a few alia of lose who vain | VeStigation of the sacred mysteries, while it 
Journal, Oct. 1829. The highest monthly average of | their livelihood on its waters, would be dispossessed, prepared his own mind for its final destiny, 
this engine, extends to 79 millions of pounds. |deny that it would be desirable. was calculated to promote the spiritual inte- 


For “* The Friend.”’ 
SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 


Continued from page 132.) 
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3 promises, he felt 
te, to apply to 
which had success- 












rests of thousands. This noble impulse he 
did not hesitate to obey, and by thus uniting} 
philosophy with religion, he dissolved the | 
league which genius had formed with scepti- | 
cism, and added to the cloud of witnesses the 
brightest name of ancient or of modern times.” 

« The social character of Sir Isaac Newton 
was such as might have been expected from 
his intellectual attainments. He was modest, | 
candid, and affable, and without any of the ec- 
centricities of genius, suiting himself to every 
company, and speaking of himself and others in 
such a manner that he was never even suspect- 
ed of vanity. ‘ But this,’ says Dr. Pemberton, 
‘I immediately discovered in him, which at 
once both surprised and charmed me. Neither 
his extreme great age nor his universal repu- 
tation had rendered him stiff in opinion, or in 
any degree elated. Of this I had occasion to 
have almost daily experience. The remarks I 
continually sent him by letters on the Principia 
were received with the utmost goodness. These 
were so far from being any ways displeasing to 
him, that on the contrary it occasioned him to 
speak many kind things of me to my friends, | 
and to honour me with a public testimony of| 
his good opinion.’ 

“The modesty of Sir Isaac Newton in refer- | 
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different views of them from himself. He) says he, ‘in the whole air of his face and make 
cherished the great principle of religious tole-| there was nothing of that penetrating sagacity 
ration, and never scrupled to express his ab-| which appears in his compositions. He had 
horrence of persecution, even in its mildest) something rather languid in his look and man- 
form. Immorality and impiety he never per-| ner which did not raise any great expectation 
mitted to pass unreproved; and when Dr. Hal-| in those who did not know him.’ This opinion 
ley ventured to say any thing disrespectful to| of Bishop Atterbury is confirmed by an obser- 
religion, be invariably checked him, and said,| vation of Mr. ‘Thomas Hearne, who says ‘ that 
‘I have studied these things,—you have not.’| Sir [saac was a man of no very promising as- 
“After Sir Isaac Newton took up his residence| pect. He was a short, wellset man. He was 
in London, he lived in a very handsome style,| full of thought, and spoke very little in company, 
and kept his carriage, with an establishment|so that his conversation was not agreeable. 
of three male and three female servants. In| When he rode in his coach, one arm would be 
his own house le was hospitable and kind, and| out of his coach on one side, and the other on 
on proper occasions he gave splendid enter-| the other.’ Sir Isaac never wore spectacles, 
tainments, though without ostentation or vanity.) and never ‘lost more than one tooth to the day 
His own diet was frugal, and his dress was| of his death.’ ”’ 
always simple; but on one occasion, when he| — 
opposed the honourable Mr. Annesley in 1705, | J 
as a candidate for the university, he is said to} As I much approve of the efforts that en 
have put ona suit of laced clothes. | Successfully making by the ‘Temperance Soci- 
“ His generosity and charity had no bounds, | ©¢S 1" our country, to remove the desolating, 
and he used to remark, that they who gave|S°OUrse occasioned by the use of ardent spirits, 
away nothing till they died never gave at all,|and having recently read this circular with 
Though his wealth had become considerable | much satisfaction, concluded that I would send 


}. 


pe ne 7 mn Pecan ” . 
by a prudent economy, yet he had always a it to the Editor of “ The Friend.” If it should 


For “ The Friend.” 


contempt for money, and he spent a considera- 


ble part of his income in relieving the poor, in| 


| be thought suitable to have a place in that Jour- 
jnal, it may possibly be useful to some of its 


ence to his great discoveries was not founded | assisting his relations, and in encouraging in-| readers, for, if after all the labour of our Society 
on any indifference to the fame which they con- | genuity and learning. The sums which he gave|°" this subject for so ‘many years, the public 
ferred, or upon any erroneous judgment of their |to his relations at different times were enor-| Should now leave us in the back ground, in 
importance to science. ‘The whole of his life|mous; and in 1724 he wrote a letter to the| Promoting so important a reformation, it will 
proves that he knew his place, as a philosopher, | Lord Provost of Edinburgh, offering to contri- indeed be a sad reflection on us. M. R. 
and was determined to assert and vindicate his|bute 201. per annum to a provision for Mr. CIRCULAR 
rights. His modesty arose from the depth and | Maclaurin, provided he accepted the situation | Of the New-York State Temperance Society, to the Citi- 
extent of his knowledge, which showed him |of assistant to Mr. James Gregory, who was} zens of the State. 
what a small portion of nature he had been| professor of mathematics in the university. 
able to examine, and how much remained to} ‘The habits of deep meditation which Sir} 
be explored in the same field in which he had |Isaac Newton had acquired, though they did) jnterest. We want your names with the pledge and 
himself laboured. In the magnitude of the! not show themselves in his intercourse with so-| the influence which is attached tothem. We are ear- 
comparison he recognised his own littleness; |ciety, exercised their full influence over his| nest in our application: You will therefore ask us three 
and a short time before his death he uttered mind when in the midst of his own family. | questions. ce 
this memorable sentiment:—*I do not know | Absorbed in thought he would often sit down| Wheat ee tee a ee pe 
what I may appear to the world; but to myself|on his bedside afier he rose, and remain there] wyat service can our names render? . 
I seem to have been only like a boy playing on /for hours without dressing himself, occupied| We respectfully ask your attention, while we at- 
the seashore, and diverting myself in now and | with some interesting investigation which had | tempt to answer these inquiries. What is the enter- 
then finding a smoother pebble or a prettier |fixed his attention. Owing to the same absence | prise? It is one of pure benevolence and patriotism, in 
; . , ° . . | which we have no separate interest. We have been 
shell than ordinary, while the great ocean of of mind, he neglected to take the requisite) given to it by facts which concern you. Our state is 
truth lay all undiscovered before me.’ What |quantity of nourishment, and it was therefore | now harbouring a fatal enemy ; cherishing a plague of 
a lesson to the vanity and presumption of phi-|often necessary to remind him of his meals. _| dreadful malignity ; submitting to a tax which brings 
losophers,—to those especially who have never| “ Sir Isaac Newton is supposed to have had | ”# increase fo our treasury, while it perpetuates poverty, 
even found the smoother pebble or the prettier |little knowledge of the world, and to have been | ™8ery, and crime. To prove (is, ht as ee nee 


. : : 7 ‘ Hye rm: | facts which may be relied on. Whatever may be said 
shell! What a preparation for the latest inqui-|very ignorant of the habits of society. This} in favour of the temperate use of ardent spirits, (if that 
| very ig 


ries, and the last views of the decaying spirit, opinion has, we think, been rashly deduced] indefinite line could ever be drawn,) facts will show in- 
—for those inspired doctrines which alone can|from a letter which he wrote in the twenty-| contestibly, that the excessive use of them is the se- 
throw a light over the dark ocean of undisco-|seventh year of his age to his young friend, | verest scourge with which our nation and our state are 
d h! IF is Aston. Esa.. wl ran about to e t t | Visited; and you know that all drunkenness commences 
we trut - ‘ — - . . Francis SANON, ne go WO was a Or 0 Set Out) in the moderate use of them. Ardent spirit destroys 
“The native simplicity of Sir Isaac Newton’s |on his travels. This letter is a highly interest-| health: ardent spirit creates idleness: ardent spirit 
mind is finely portrayed in the affecting letter |ing production; and while it shows much know-| ruins character : ardent spirit makes paupers : ardent 
in which he acknowledges to Locke that he | ledge of the liuman heart, it throws a strong light oon — = spirit te 
‘ ™ j ~harits ye . 2 P . aont sat s 7 ardent spirit destroys domestic happiness : ardent spir! 
had thought and spoken of him uncharitably; | upon the character and opinions of its author. | | ares premature death: ardent spirit makes thie: 
and the humility and candour in which he asks | “In his personal appearance, Sir [saac Newton! fourths of the business and expense of our criminal 
forgiveness could have emanated only from a|was not above the middle size, and in the latter| courts, jails, and alms-houses: ardent spirit throws an 
mind as nobleas it was pure. ‘part of his life was inclined to be corpulent. | immense tax on a Christian community to support vice : 
“In the religious and moral character of our! According to Mr. Conduit ‘he had a very lively | ardent spirit unfits thousands and tens of thousands for 
th , » h tne tail Sk ola een ie al ciialialiad Seal | the duties of this life, and exposes them to the awful 
author there Is muc to admire anc to imi- and piercing eye, a comely and gracious aspec ‘| retribution of the next. All these charges, and more, 
tate. While he exhibited in his life and writings! with a fine head of hair as white as silver,) can be substantiated. ‘The testimony of the most 
an ardent regard for the general interests of; without any baldness, and when his peruke was| eminent medical men in New-England, New-York, 
oe . . | . . . i Pa sles i . - > i 
religion, he was at the same time a firm believer |off was a venerable sight.’ Bishop Atterbury| na. lv my cn has = cbtsined ears 
} lati , , » wevnmal 3 | and. the » lively ang| frst point. Some of them say, that three-q , 
in revelation. He was too deeply versed in the |asserts, on the other hand, that the lively and | some that one half their practice would at once-cease 
Scriptures, and too much imbued with their|piercing eye did not belong to Sir Isaac during} 


sat : ar if ardent spirits were no longer drank as a beverage. 
spirit, to judge harshly of other men who took |the last twenty years of his life. * Indeed,’| That ardent spirit makes three-fourths of our crimi- 


Fetitow Crrizens, 
We want your aid in a great work. Not 
your money nor your time, nor the sacrifice of any real 
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nals, is the united testimony of judges and lawyers in 
this country and in England. The most shocking 
cases of murder have occurred under the influence of 
alcohol. Almost all the cases of assault and battery 
likewise. ‘Those guilty of burglary, larceny, counter- 
feiting, riots, &c. are almost uniformly ascertained to 
have destroyed their moral sensibilities, and embolden- 
ed themselves for the violation of their country’s laws, 
by the inebriating cup. That every man loses his 
p Reco ham when he drinks: to excess is obvious. That 
it brutalizes the man, the husband, the father, the 
mother ; that it induces poverty, disease, and prema- 
ture death ; that it unfits for social and refined enjoy- 
ments; for duty to man and to our Maker in this lite ; 
for the pure and elevated joys of Heaven, none can 
question who have ever seen its operations in an indi- 
vidual case. But to what extent it is inflicting ail 
these evils upoa our fellow citizens is now the point 
which we wish more immediately to contemplate. 

In the early part of the present year a careful inves- 
tigation was made by a committee consisting of gen- 
tlemen chosen from the most respected citizens in one 
of the wards of the city of Albany, relative to the in- 
temperance of that section. The result was most alarm- 
ing. It was ascertained that there were in the ward 
112 places where ardent spirits were retailed ; and that 
the quantity thus sold, amounted to 45,500 gallons, and 
Cost to the consumers 56,875 dollars. In this ward 
there was found one place for retailing liquor for every 
45 inhabitants, or about one to every nine families. 
The enormous profits were also adverted to; being 
about 200 per cent. on foreign, and 600 on domestic 
spirits, when sold by the single glass. ‘The ward allu- 
ded to contains a population of 5,000 ; and should the 
four remaining wards consume in the same proportion, 
then the consumption for the whole city would amount 
to the enormous sum of 284,355 dollars. In candour it 
may be admitted, that the ward mentioned consumes 
more than the average of the city ; but when it is cal- 
culated that there are in the city 415 licenses granted 
to taverns and groceries, and that should each one sell 
only $2 dollars per day, then the whole amount would 
be $302,950 for the whole city; when, therefore, we 
take into consideration the 

Time spent in drinking, recovery from drunkenness, 
and the strength diminished by it; 

Paupers made by intemperance, thrown on the poor- 
house, or relieved by private charity ; 

Expenses of criminal prosecutions, and imprison- 
ments occasioned by intemperance; 

Loss to the public by carelessness, mismanagement, 
&c. of the intemperate ; 

There cannot be a doubt that the city suffers a dead 
yearly loss of three hundred thousand dollars; a tax 
which is annually paid by the temperate and intem- 
yee of Albany, to support a most detestable monster. 


ow suppose the city should entirely abandon the use | morrow we are unburthened from the heaviest of our 


of ardent spirit, and raise this sum by a direct tax on 
the very individuals who now pay it. Merely to give 
up the use of the article would enable the former cus- 
tomers to meet the tax; and would at once secure 
more physical strength, more industry, more economy, 
and more happiness among the labouring classes who 
now suffer the principal part of the evils of intemper- 
ance, than can be estimated. Such is the cost, and 
such the quantity of distilled spirit drank in the city of 
Albany in one year. How many families are beggared 
by it, our alms-house records can tell. How great a 
nuisance it is, our public officers can testify. How 
much of the sinew, and strength, and intellect, of the 
city it destroys; how many sighs and tears of wives, 
worse than widows; how much beggary and wicked- 
ness of children, who have exchanged their fathers for 
brutes ; how many broken-hearted parents ; how much 
blasphemy, and poverty, and crime, and death, no one 
can tell. But we can make one or two other calcula- 
tions which will bring the subject before us in another 
light. We have clearly shown the tax the city of Al- 
bany now pays for the use of ardent spirit. Let us 
now see to what beneficial purposes it could be applied; 




























tion of the poorest to an extent not yet attained in any| ber of individuals around Boston might have kept the 
country. How many hospitals and houses of humanity | secret resolution of drinking no tea, the mural influ- 
for the unfortunate, the sick, the friendless, would it, ence of that resolution on the country would have been 
not build. Then again, at the present value of money,| wholly lost had they not made this public pledge? And 
the tax the city of Albany pays to alcohol would pay! if you would see the moral influence of pledges on a 
the interest of six millions of dollars yearly ; would) larger scale, recur to the solemn day of ’76, when the 
build 200 houses each year costing 1500 dollars each ;) band of patriots rallied round the altar of Liberty, and 
and rent 2000 tenements at 150 dollars rent per year.| pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
Should the whole nation be taxed in the same propor-| honour. ‘That pledge shook the political world. But 
tion, say 300,000 dollars, for every 25,000 inhabitants,| these men did not need the pledge for themselves. It 
it would amount to the enormous sum of one hundred! was to confirm the wavering ; to present to tyranny a 
and forty-four millions of dollars yearly. ‘These facts} solid phalanx of men bent on liberty or death. We 
and statements will apply with greater or less force to| want their sons to imitate them. Almost all that has 
every city, town, and village in the state. | been accomplished already, to diminish the amount of 

We are now prepared to say what we want to ac-| drunkenness in our land, has been effected by the tem- 
complish. It is to awaken the attention of our fellow) pérate, who have publicly enlisted their influence in 
citizens throughout the state to these facts; to excite the| favour of total abstinence, as the only effectual remedy. 
public indignation against the insidious foe ; toinduce| Your name may save one, two, one hundred, and ulti- 
all to abandon the use and sale of ardent spirit, and dis-| mately, perhaps, a thousand, from the disgrace, the 
countenance such use in all over whom they have in-| wretchedness, the grave of a drunkard. 
fluence. All must be enlisted in it, or the work will} Ministers of the gospel, of every denomination, we 
never be entirely accomplished. It is trae we areen-} call upon you to increase your efforts in this work of 
gaged in a war of extermination; but we wield no other | mercy, and if agreeable to your feelings, read this ad- 
weapons than the truth exhibited in love and candour.| dress to your people from the pulpit. 

We expect to conquer by nothing but a moral influ- Purents, we call upon you to enlist your children on 
ence. You can now see what we want to accomplish, | the side of total abstinence. Itcan do them no injury, 
and what will be the results of our success. We shall | and may save one or more of them from ruin ; and will 
dry up some of the deepest fountains of disease, crime,| make your family a little regiment in the army of re- 
poverty, blasphemy, indolence, needless taxes, orphan’s| form. Enlist your domestics, because it will increase 
tears, and widows’ broken hearts. Some may perhaps| the respectability, happiness, and value of this class of 
think we have given an exaggerated view of things ; but} our citizens. 

such a supposition can only arise froma wantofminute| Masters of apprentices, employers of labourers, and 
observation of the scenes of wretchedness, poverty, and| clerks, we call upon you, as men possessed of influ- 
crime, which intemperance creates among us. Were| ence, to combine with us in a cause of the deepest 
we now to name any one evil within the power of man| importance to those who are under your charge. 

to remove, which is chief of all others, and yet to be} Magis/rates, and men elected to public offices, we ap- 
removed by the simplest, easiest process—that should] peal to you as guardians of the general interest, and 
be intemperance. If before the presert year closes, all| protectors of the public morals, to give the sanction of 
the alcohol now in the state, and yet to come in, could| your influence to this work. 

be consigned to the apothecaries for the compounding| Christians, professing to have the spirit of Christ, 
of medicine, or to the artist whose business requires it,! surely this appeal cannot be in vain to you. Your very 
it would be an immeasurably greater blessing than it] profession is a declaration that you live for the glory 
some neighbouring state should put into our coffers| of God, the good of men, and the advancement of truth, 
millions of dollars, and ensure us a diminution of three | temperance, righteousness, and happiness. All! these 
fourths of our criminal trials and imprisonments, and! are to be secured, to a very great extent, by the suc- 
of our alms-house tenants. And now, in view of these} cess of the Temperance Reformation. To you we 
facts, can we appeal in vain, when it can be shown that| look with the fullest confidence, because you have al- 
never was there so dire a curse so entirely within our| ready pledged yourselves to abstain from every thing 
power to remove? It is the strongest of enemies—more | that will injure others. 
terrible, cruel, and unrelenting than the Turk; and} ‘To Ladies, we would suggest for imitation the ex- 
yet, none was ever attacked with such absolute cer-| ample already set by the most influential females in 
tainty of conquest. It is the most dire of all the plagues| many parts of the state. Your influence is great ; and 
fess have ever scourged our beloved country; and| the peculiar considerations are weighty, which urge 
yet no epidemic could ever be so readily stopped in its} you to enlist in this cause. While husbands, brothers, 
ravages, were all but willing to have it stopped. It| fathers, sons, have been drinking from the fiery cup, 
only requires a unaminous vote of the state, and to-| many of you have drank, in solitude, the bitterest dregs 
in the cup of sorrow. Mothers, daughters, sisters, 
wives, we entreat you to throw your gentle influence 
around society, to hold it back from the enchanted 
cup of death. Surely your hearts will bleed at the 
facts we have recited. Surely you will unite with us. 
And with all your sex on our side, we shall feel that 
the work is more than half accomplished. 

The state society claim from an intelligent commu- 
nity a serious attention to the subject of this circular. 
It seeks only to enlighten and persuade by the free 
distribution of information, and by mild argument. 
From the first, the avowed object has been, to persuade 
the community to abandon entirely the use of ardent 
spirits. The society would recommend to all the 
friends of the cause, great forbearance, and charity. 
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taxes—saved from the most malignant and destructive 
plague with which Heaven ever chastened us. Surely, 
then, indifference on this subject must be criminal, if it 
would be criminal tosit still and see our neighbours’ pro- 
perty devastated, their children beggarded, their tempo- 
raland eternal prospects blasted, and yet make no effort 
to prevent it. 
In the name of humanity, and for the honour of our 
| state, let us arise as one man, and break the chains of 
self-imposed slavery. If the ruthless savage had inva- 
ded our frontier, surely the appea! would not be in vain 
—our young men would forsake their homes, their 
business, and risk their lives in their country’s defence. 
But here is an enemy as real and as cruel; and where 
then is the spirit of “76, if we are unwilling to make a| The subject is still of recent agitation; the habit 
sacrifice, if such it be, of personal gratification, or of| which is attempted to be reformed has been of long 
pecuniary interest, that the community may be de-{ duration ; no one should be judged hastily for not, at 
livered from so great a curse? But you may inquire,| once, being convinced ; all the friends of the cause have 
what can I, a single individual, do? Much. The state | to do, is to be diligent and persevering, in placing the 
is composed of individuals. If every individual adopts| important matter fairly and kindly before the public. 
the resolution for the public good, ‘| wiLL use No MorE| Editors of our numerous public papers are solicited 
ARDENT spirits,” then the work is accomplished, or if| to give this address a place in their columns. 
} you singly adopt this resolution, the making it known| It is proposed to place a copy of this circular in 






































while the very abstinence secures the improvement of’ will exert an influence on some one or more to do the|the hands of every family in the state, through the 
health, competence, morals, and happiness among us.|same. ‘This is the reason why your name is requested. | agency of the county and ‘town societies, and the offi- 
Each individual can indeed exercise his own invention |'Tue PLEDGE TO OTHERS IS NOT NEEDED FOR YOUR OWN | cers of all societies will exert themselves to carry the 
in devising methods for such an expenditure of the|saxe. Some have scorned to bind themselves in this| plan into operation. 

sum as would improve the intellectual, social, physical,| way ; but they have mistaken the design of it. Itis| Orders for the circular can be directed to Mr. W. C 
and moral condition of all classes, and particularly of| not for yourself, but for others. Our foretathers pledged | Miller, Secretary, No. 58 State-street, Albany. 

those who suffer most severely by intemperance. How |themselves to drink no tea under British taxation. REUBEN H. WALWORTH, President, 
many schools could be erected, for carrying the educa- | Now, is it not manifest that, however firmly any num-| Epwaro C. Detavan, Jonn F. Bacon, Joun T. Nor- 
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the yon, Henry Trowsriver, Ricuarp V. De Wirt, Ar-|on the road tothe Djiang. Mr. Daendel had|road, mounted our horses, and returned to 
lu- cuipaLp Campsext, Josuva A. Burxe—Ezecutive Com-| ordered a foot-path to be made from the main| Balor, quite pleased with our trip. The hu- 
en mittee. road to the valley. We took with us two|man skeletons are supposed to have been re- 
nd Nore.—When the pledge is called for, you may tear ' : ; a E ‘ . 
- = aearii make ae f not called for, and where|@0gs and some fowls, to try experiments inj bels, who had been pursued from the main 
he signed by any part of the family, it can be delivered to the poisonous hollow. On arriving at the} road, and taken refuge in the different valleys, 
nd the Secretary of the nearest Temperance Society, that}foot of the mountain, we dismounted and|as a wanderer cannot know his danger till he 
ed the names may be enrolled. ‘Those whose name ax {scrambled up the side, about a quarter of ajis in the valley, and when once there, one 
t lau as members of the society, are not €x-| 116 holding on by the branches of trees, and| has not the power of presence of mind to 
ea pec i PLEDGE. we were a — fatigued a got} return. 
Ve We the subscribers, residing in the Sis a a ae op Se anc eee “There is a great difference between this 
- in the county of ae ee ee eee a €M| valley and the Grotto del Cano, near Naples, 
o that the drinking of ardent spirit is, for persons in| within a few yards of the valley, we experi- h niet fined t i] Tis 
m- health, not only unnecessary, but injurious; and that Sneeti og | re SRS Ste 1S CORRES WO 8 Gn es 
’ ) yom (enced a strong nauseous suffocating smell,| |. . - 
in its use is the cause of forming intemperate appetites) . ho tideaiien sana while here the circumference is fully half a 
ly. and habits; and while it is continued, the evils of in- | 9U"s bl ‘email aeons “We a i oe mile, and not the least smell of sulphur, nor 
ti. temperance can never be prevented ; dotherefore agree, | greea e smell le t us. e were now ail lost any appearance of an eruption ever having 
he that we will not, except as a medicine in case of bodily | in astonishment at the awful scene before us. takin lane ttl aitenah 1 sen erent thet 
infirmity, use distilled spirits ourselves, or procure | The valley appeared to be about half a mile gp mt, ¢ gn + am , 
ve them for the use of our families, or provide them for]: 0: .uforance, oval. and the depth from the whole chain of mountains is volcanic, as 
of the entertainment of friends, or for persons in our em- 30 to 35 feet din bott 7 ste flat as vane there are twocraters at no great distance from 
d- ployment ; and that, in all suitable ways, we will dis-/“" 0 — eget se 8 “| the side of the road at the foot of the Djiena, 
countenance the use of them in the community. tatron—some very long, In appearance, river- and they constantly emit smoke.—Fahr. 22°. 
0 = stones, and the whole covered with the skele- tt tho Oth eahens of On proceedings of 
y, for 66" a iend.” a j j igs - \ ~s . ° : ? . 
iH pempaneindiieomaaames ee ae arn vitae the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences, 
e- TO THE FRINGED GENTIAN. ee a5 a Dr. Horsefield, of the East India house, gives 
es : ith d perceive any vapour or any opening in the a description of the mineral constitution of 
of Thon blossom bright with autumn dow, ground, which last appeared to be of a hard ——w ye ee 
And coloured with the heaven's own blue, Seats culebesied,  Saw-abidoal iste the different mountains of Java. He exam- 
d os openest, when ae ea at ine es hn hetitiakn sets adaealelih ined several parts of the chain of hills, and 
1- Succeeds the keen and frosty night. P states that he heard of this valley, but that he 
t 4 trees, shrubs, &c. It was now proposed by ro , 
; ‘Seas ceeet nat ohn vielels ee ateicalt: th antiin te ania Gitmaess eee d not prevail on the natives to show him 
O’er wandering brooks and springs unseen, h al Pi y hi ‘ie it. at where it was. I have sent the Doctor a copy 
a Or columbines, in purple drest, the spot where we were, this was difficult, a of the above extract.” 
' Nod o’er the ground bird’s hidden nest. least for me, as one false step would have it a . : 
: = brought us to eternity, as no assistance could Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal. 
ou waitest late, and com’st alone, be oi We lighted ig d. with —— 
t, : € given. e lighted our cigars, and, wi 
y aolatanaieedann ana ana cae” the assistance of a bamboo, we went down For “ The Friend.” 
y The aged year is near its end. within 18 feet of the bottom. Here we did Extract from the speech of Henry Clay on 
, not experience any difficulty in breathing,|the tariff.—Mr. Clay stated that he assumed 
‘ coe se ore and on an but an offensive nauseous smell] annoyed us-|the quantity which was generally computed, 
e ear =, abe if'that sky let fall” We now fastened a dog to the end of a bam-| but he believed it much greater, and subse- 
, A flower from its cerulean wall. boo, 18 feet long, and sent him in; we had| quent information justifies his belief. It ap- 
g our watches in our hands, and in 14 seconds| pears from the report of the cotton committee, 
. I would that thus, when I shall see he fell on his back, did not move his limbs or appointed by the New-York convention, that 
, cue Saat & Cnty aw wees Se ten, look round, but continued to breathe 18] partial returns show a consumption of upwards 
Hope, blossoming within my heart, Sait We th j h h , ; F 
i May look to heaven as I depart. minutes. e then sent in another, or rather} of 250,000 bales ; that the cotton manufacture 
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Bryant. 

Visit to the Valley of Death, in the Island of 

Java. By A. Loudon, Esq., in a letter to 
Professor Jameson. 


My Dear Srr:—The following is an ex- 
tract from my journal of a tour through the 
Islands of Java and Madara, last year :— 

“ Balor, 3d July, 1830.—This evening, 
while walking round the village with the 
Patteh, (native chief) he told me that there 
is a valley only three miles from Balor, that 
no person could approach without forfeiting 
their lives, and that the skeletons of human 
beings, and all sorts of beasts and birds co- 
vered the bottom of the valley. I mentioned 
this to the commandant, Mr. Van. Spreewen- 
berg, and proposed going on to see it; Mr. 



















he got loose from the bamboo, but walked in 
to where the other dog was lying: he then 
stood quite still, and in 10 seconds he fell on 
his face, and never moved his limbs after- 
wards : he continued to breathe for 7 minutes. 
We now tried a fowl, which died in 14 mi- 
nute. We threw in another, which died be- 
fore touching the ground. During these ex- 
periments we experienced a heavy shower of 
rain; but we were so interested by the awful 
scene before us, that we did not care for get- 
ting wet. On the opposite side, near a large 
stone, was the skeleten of a human being, 
who must have perished on his back, with the 
right arm under the head; from being exposed 
to the weather, the bones were bleached as 
white as ivory. I was anxious to procure the 
skeleton, but any attempt to get at it would 
have been madness. After remaining two 


employs near 40,000 females, and about 5,000 
children ; that the total dependents on it are 
131,489; that the annual wages paid are 
$12,155,723 ; the annual value of its products 
$32,036 76; the capital, $44,914,984 ; the 
the number of mills, 795; of spindles, 1,246,- 
503; and of cloth made, 260,464,990 yards. 
This statement does not comprehend the 
Western manufactures. 





From the “ Richmond Whig” of March 3. 
—* Slavery is not only a million of degrees 
more ruinous to the prosperity of the south 
than the Tariff, but it is the very cause which 
makes the Tariff itself oppressive (if it be op- 
pressive—which we do not see, and do not 
believe.) Is not the entire non-slave holding 
quarter of the Union flourishing under the 


Daendel, the assistant-resident, agreed to go} hours in this Valley of Death, we returned, 
with us. At this time I did not credit all) put found some difficulty in getting out. From 
that the Javanese chief told me. I knew that| the heavy shower, the sides of the valley were 
there was a lake close to this, that it Was} slippery, and had it not been for two Javanese 
dangerous to approach too near, but I had ne-| behind us, we might have found it no easy 
ver heard of the Valley of Death. matter to escape from the pestilential spot. 

‘* Balor, 4th July.—Early this morning we|On reaching our rendezvous, we had some 
made an excursion to the extraordinary val-| brandy and water, and left this most_extraor- 
ley, called by the natives Guwro Upas, or Poi-|dinary valley, came down the slipfitry foot- 
soned Valley: it is three miles from Balor,|path sometimes on our hands to the main 


‘Tariff to an extent without any parallel in the 
history of the world? Would prosperity cease 
precisely at the line of the Ohio and Mason 
and Dixon, and decay begin, if slavery did 
not exert an influence to produce it—if it 
were not the cause itself, the great and unde- 
niable cause—or by its presence, excluded 
those benevolent causes from operating, which 
throughout the North, Middle and West, have 
astonished the world by their results?” 
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An Affectionate Address to all Professing 
Christians. By ‘Tuomas SuH1uiroer. 


(Continued from page 166 


I am aware of the trying state of trade and 
commercial affairs, and the great difficulty 
many honest minds have had to struggle 
through, who are obliged to give credit in 
their trade, thus depending on others to make 
good their own payments ; yet I believe com- 
plaints of want of punctuality in fulfilling en- 
gagements W ould not be so general as they are, 
were such in earnest to do every thing in their 
power that the chief cause, the inordinate | 
pursuit of business, might be removed. ‘There- 
fore, by others’ harms let such take warning; | 
and lessen your temporal concerns where ne- 
cessary, you that have been permitted to; 
weather the storm that has at times blown a| 
heavy gale. It is true there have been some | t 
intermissions, something that at times might 
be termed sunshine ; and a hope has been en-| 
tertained by many of those who had deeply | 
felt the pressure of the times, that the worst 
was past, and that better times, as to trade and| 
commerce, were hastening. How soon has 
the expectation of such been disappointed! 
and How many that have been tempted, by 
these prospects, to venture out on the wide 
ocean of commerce, have again become a total | 
wreck! the next cloud that has gathered ex- 
ceeding those which had gone before in magni- 
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lingness to take such steps as these; and [ think] they were not able to pay for. And you that 
I can enter into feeling with those who have| are of bodily ability, be entreated to learn to 


families, and have so far extended their man-| wait more upon yourselves; ; teach your children 


ner of living, as that, from the depressed state industry and a well regulated economy,even ad- 


of their trade, and the losses they are assailed| mitting they have a prospect of a large patri- 


with, their income barely covers their expen-|mony, reme mbering that riches have wings, 
ses, while perhaps their families are inc reasing;| (Prov. xxiii. 5,) and various may be the ways 
because it is gratifying to human nature to ap-| and means Providence may see meet to permit 
pear to the world to be increasing in its sub-| this their patrimony to take wings and fly away 
stance, but mortifying to retrench, lest it}from them, and they be left, as others have 
should be suspected that we are going down| been before them, who were once similarly 
hill in the world. ‘This must be the case with| circumstanced, but now placed in a very des- 
many in the present day, or I am mistaken in| titute situation as to outward support. It must 
my view of the state of things. Many must|be self-evident to every rightly considerate 
be content with the moderate portion of the| mind, that there is great need in the present 
things of this life allotted by a wise Providence| day to press upon parents the necessity of this 
for them. Lessen your business, and regulate} wholesome practice, wholesome both for body 
your family expenses accordingly, otherwise|and mind; for, next toa pious example, ac- 
you may be brought into the same trying situa-|companied by a religious education, parents 
ion that many are now in, who once carried| cannot bestow a better portion on their child- 
their heads high in the commercial world, and| ren, than to teach them industry, and the art 
moved in what are called the more genteel cir-| of living well at little expense. Labour is a 
cles, but who have now no bread at all they| part of the penance enjoined to man in the 


ican strictly call their own. fall: * By the sweat of thy brow shalt thou get 


Let me now claim your attention, who are|thy bread.” (Gen. ix. 19.) This sentence, 
fernales in familes, by pressing upon you the pronounced upon Adam, I believe, descends to 
necessity of your being willing to do your part) all his posterity. 1 do not mean to infer, 
in facilitating the escape of your husbands and/from the words of the text, that all are 
parents from the troubled waters and sunk|called upon to be engaged in manual and 
rocks of commercial difficulty, which the keen| servile work, but that all are called upon to 
eye of human policy is so ofien unable to dis-| be usefully employed in some way or other 
cover. With you generally rests the man-|for the good of their fellow-creatures. | fully 





tude and terrific appearance, sometimes as if) agement of household affairs, it being chiefly| believe that suitable employment, under the 
ready to burst and carry destruction before it.| for these supplies that the labouring oar is kept! regulating influence of an all-wise Creator, is 
My brethren, lessen your trade amd business} at work, you must be willing, (both mothers | salutary, and qualifies us the better to feel for 
where they exceed the bounds of Christian| and children,) to examine closely the mode] and proportion labour to those who may be 


moderation, with all the resolution of which) 
you are capable. ‘Take especial heed of the| 
Good Pilot at the helm; get into a safe port,| 
if possible—to as safe an anchoring place as| 
the nature of your various outward circum-| 
stances in these times will allow of, before the} 
day of the Lord come “upon every one that)c 
is proud and lofty, and upon every one that is 


lifted up; and he shall be brought low: and| 


upon all the cedars of Lebanon, that are high 
and lifted up, and upon all the oaks of Bashan, 
and upon all the high mountains, and upon all 
the hills that are lifted up, and upon every 
high tower, and upon every fenced wall, and | 
upon all the ships of Tarshish, and upon all) 


and circumstance of your expenditure with a} placed under us: it may even prove a secondary 
mind fully made up to relieve, as far as in you! means of keeping our nature under subjection, 
lies, the head of the family, who may have both! which we cannot be ignorant is corrupt, and 
wind and tide to contend with. Where it is s| requires much subduing—something to check 
needful, search your houses, search your tables,| its impetuosity, and have rule in all our ac- 
search your garments; and where any expense|tions. ‘There is yet another precious advan- 
can be spared, seek for holy help to pursue} tage resulting from bringing up children in 
the path of Christian moderation. I am well} habits of well regulated industry and economy; 
assured, from our natural proneness to gratifi-| a moderate share of business will then be 
cation, that it will require holy help to take} found sufficient to bring up a family reputably, 
such steps as these; but this I am also as well} when our wants are confined to real comforts 
assured will not be wanting, if sought after in| and conveniences, which 1 find the religion of 
'a proper disposition, “the perfect heart andj Jesus fully allows of. It is those things which 
willing mind’’ accompanying our endeavours| have nothing to recommend them but show 
after it. Hereby we shall find that those things|and an appearance of what the world calls 





pleasant pictures.”’ (Isaiah ii. 12—16.) Read! which have been sacrificed, being calevlated| gentility, that the religion of Jesus Christ op- 
the remainder of this remarkable chapte r,and| only to please the vain mind in ourselves and| poses in each of cur minds, did we but attend 
the foregoing one, and let none be saying,| others, and to pamper a depraved appetite, had} to it more faithfully. For want of this atten- 
‘‘such things have been declared aforetime,| not the effect of contributing to onr real com-| tion, how easily do we become bond-slaves to 
and what has come of it?” lest their calamity | forts. Regard not the world’s dread laugh, | appearances; and where this well- regulated in- 
come upon them as a thief in the night, in a | but set your intimates and neighbours this sa-| dustry and economy are wanting, and idleness 


day when they look not for it, and at an hour| lutary example of Christian moderation; an ex-| and fulness of bread prevail, how little is to be 


when they are not aware. (1 Thes. v. 2, 3.) ample, I believe, that all who profess faith in} observed, in the conduct of such, of reveren- 
Matt. xxiv. 44—51.) 


|Christ, and in the sufficiency of his power to! tial thankfulness for the bounties they are re- 
You that sail on the wide ocean of trade and| redeem from all iniquity, are in a peculiar man-| ceiving from heaven. Although I am well 
commerce, and have its tempestuous billows/ner called upon to hold out to the world at|aware that our constitutions are so varied by 
to contend with, and to whom it has appeared | large; although this mode of proceeding may,| nature, we cannot, nor must we presume to 
as if nothing less than a total wreck could be| for a time, produce a sore conflict to such,! draw a precise line one for another, respecting 
the result, be no longer unwilling to act the| supposing that they shall let themselves down| that in which real comforts and conveniences 


part of the wise mariner; for, when danger like|in the eyes and estimation of the worldly-|consist; yet I am as fully satisfied as I am of 


this threatens him, he looks well to the helm, | minded, yet, in the end, they will appear more) my own existence, that we have a Divine prin- 
reduces his sails, and lightens the vessel by les-| honourable than those who have compelled the| ciple implanted in each one of us, (to the truth 
sening hi3 cargo, rather than risk the loss of head of the family to go on pushing business,| of which the sacred writings, from the begin- 
the whole. I am not unmindful of the distress} to keep yp an appearance which their circum-) ning to the end of them, bear ample testimony, 
that nature must have to endure before the/ stances * not justify, clothing and feeding| although spoken of under various characters, 
mind is at all likely to be brought into a wil-| themselves and their children with that which| such as—* the law written in the heart’”-—* the 
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eee ee eee, 
spirit in the inward parts’’—* the teacher that! OBITUARY. 
cannot be removed into a corner’—* the} 

anointing that teaches as man never taught” —| into heaven.’ How happy I am!” she added 
the inspeaking voice of God,” &c. &c. &c.)| Sarah Lidbetter, of Brighton (England) though in a feeble voice : “J believe the worst 
and if we are willing to receive and attend to| was the daughter of Bridger and Elizabeth of my sufferings are over, I do not know how 
its secret and sacred monitions, it will not fail) Lidbetter, and died 9th month, 3d, 1831, in! to be thankful enough to my Heavenly Father 
faithfully to impart to us the conduct we must! the 10th year of her age. Y : 
each one pursue, so as that we may be found! 





the word in me is, ‘I will deliver thee from 


the power of the enemy, and take thee shortly 
From Annual! Monitor, 1832 I 2 on i take th m . 


‘for ease. I feel so happy that I am able to 
She was from a very little child fond of|prav; and though you cannot hear me, that 
only in the right and proper use of the good) reading the Holy Scriptures, and other reli-|does not matter, though my lips do not utter, 
things of this life, which our beneficent Crea-| gious hooks. She aleo enjoyed attending our|I pray inwardly.” After lying some time in 
tor has given us richly to enjoy. It will be meetings for worship; and very early experi- | this happy state, she said: “O that great 
clearly (pointed out to us, what are the real| enced ‘the comfort and advantage of secret jenemy! ] hope he will not again be suffered 


comforts and conveniences allowed us, and prayer. She was obedient, obliging, and af-|to tempt me.” 


what are the imaginary ones we are to deny 
ourselves of. If we neglect to attend to these 





secret monitions in our own hearts, we must) being a child of few words, she was much be-| open to receive me! 


expect, from our natural proneness to gratifi-| 
cation and the delights of the world, that we| 


} 
} 


fectionate to her parents, of steady carriage 
and behaviour; and although much hidden, 


loved and respected by all who knew her; and 
her mother says: “I never remember her to 


At another time: ‘*O! how full of love I 
feel to my dear Saviour; O! his arms seem 
How I long to rush into 
\them and embrace Him for the happiness | 
{this moment feel! | am happier now than I 


shall in various ways violate the trust our hea-| haye needed correction; but when at any time have ever been. O! how thankful I ought to 
venly Father bas reposed in us, by using these} she detected herself in error, her sorrow and|be! He seems to say : ‘1 am preparing a man- 


temporal! things contrary to his designs, and to 
our unspeakable and eternal loss. 

When we are made willing thus to move in| 
true humility, we are prepared the better to; 
meet reverses that may come upon us. Let 
none be saying in their hearts, “ [ am out of| 
the reach of reverses,’ because none are out) 
of the reach of them; for, however variously | 
our outward substance may be secured, all) 
sublunary things are unstable as waters, and| 
various as may be our resources, every supply | 
may be cut off. ‘The Philistines may be per- 
mitted to stop all the wells which we have dug) 


for ourselves and our children;(Gen. xxvi. 15; 


the Most High may permit his great army of when any one noticed her patience: “I have | 
: rds and olive-| Bever once thought my situation hard ; L have | 


little causes to enter our vineyards 
yards, strip us of all, without power on our 
parts to prevent the devastation; for what the 
palmer-worim leaves, the locust may eat; and 
that which the locust leaves, the canker-worm 


may eat; and what the canker-worm leaves, | 


the caterpillar may so destroy, that not the 
least vestige of our once greenness and great- 
ness may remain. (Joell. 4.) 
the case within my memory. The crafty have 
been so taken in their own craftiness, and the 
lofty so brought down from their seats, and 
men of low degree exalted, that he who was 
the servant, has become the master, and his 
master’s children 
(Job v. 13.) What has been, may be again; 


grief were such as to need all the consolation 
and comfort I could give.” 


From the age of seven years, it was her 
practice to read a portion of the Holy Scrip- 
tures to the other children before going to 
bed: this she continued till too weak to attend 
to them; when she exhorted them not to omit 
it, but to be frequent in reading the Bible; 
which, she added, “is the best of books.” 

Her desires for faith and patience to hold 
out to the end were very strong; and she would 


often request those about her to pray that 
they might not fail. She often remarked 


not one pain too many.” 
before her death, she had her sister, her little 
brother, and two orphan cousins, who lived 


‘with them around her bed, to each of whom 


she gave much suitable counsel. She also 
imparted suitable advice to those who attend- 
ed her in her protracted illness; often express- 


This has been | !"g in grateful terms her acknowledgment of 


their kindness. Sometimes in the night when 
she had sharp spasms in her side, so that the 
perspiration ran down her face, she said with 
a sweet smile: ‘ Mother, how these pains 
remind me of the sufferings of my dear Sa- 


have served his children. | ¥!OUF- 


On fifth-day, the 18th of the 8th month, 


for thus has the All-wise Disposer, to whom| when the whole length of the spine was much 
belong the cattle of a thousand hills, and every| inflamed, she said : “Oh my dear mother! the 
visible thing, (for nothing is mine or thine any| pain, the pain in my back is extreme, pray for 


longer than he sees meet we should possess 


jme ;—Oh my dear, my gracious Saviour! if it 


it,) evinced his sovereignty and power to hum-| be thy holy will, take me to thyself, or give 


ble his creature, man: thus convincing him of 


the great uncertainty of all visible things. 
(Psalm |. 10.) 
turnings, which from time to time we have 
heard of, and of which some have more keen- 


ly felt the smart, in commercial concerns and! 
in families, prove the means of stimulating us| 
to an honest endeavour to forget the things) 


that are behind, all of which are perishing, 


and renewedly to seek for holy help, to be) 


found daily pressing forward to those which 
are before, and which are eternal ! 


|me patience to endure this suffering.” 


she repeated several times, and added: “ Oh 


May these turnings and over-| my beloved mother, if my prayer is not heard !| 
| 1 seem as if I could not pray. 
jall I should be turned out, and go among the| 


What, if after 


wicked! what shall Ido? Oh my dear mother, | 


there seems a doubt! do pray for me. 
my dear, my own Heavenly Father, take me to 
thyself.” On her mother saying: “ My dear, 
| believe this to be a temptation of the evil 
one, who is permitted at times to tempt Chris- 
‘tians almost to the last’—she became quiet ; 
jand afier a short time of silence, she sweetly 


About three weeks | 


This| 


But O} 


|sion for thee.’ O my dear mother! the hea- 
venly voice, | think it is, says: ‘Thy day’s 
work is done ; thou hast only to wait.’ ”’ 

The next morning, after a quiet, though 
isleepless night, being free from those acute 
| spasms and convulsive throes, from which she 
\|had lately so much suffered, the dear child ap- 
|peared unusually low. On her mother’s anx- 
iously inquiring the cause, after a little relue- 
jtance and shedding many tears, she said: “] 
|believe I am better, and perhaps likely to live 
‘some time longer. This is a great trial to 
ime, and [ fear very wicked of me; Oh the 
impatience I suffer to be gone! Oh pray for 
me, that | may get rid of such anxious 
|thoughts! for how wrong it must be of me to 
|feel so impatient. Oh! that my faith and pa- 
\tience may hold out to the end!” 

After this she enjoyed some hours of calm ; 
and smiling said: “ Now | seem not to mind 
pain; and, though sharp, can rejoice in the 
midst of it; | feel so sure it will be well with 
ime, and so comforted in thinking that every 
|pain makes me weaker, and brings me nearer 
iheaven.” One evening she said: “ Dear mo- 
| ther, this has been a day of prayer for thee; 
|\that thou mayest be supported through all. 
| Do not grieve when I am gone; | know thou 
|wilt feel it much; but I have prayed for thee 
ito be supported. As for myself I seem to 
\have nothing to do but to wait my dismissal.” 
| ‘The day she died, she said: “ Mother, I 
| believe my breath is going; give me a sweet 
|kiss, and send for father and uncle up stairs, 
| that I may bid them farewell.” This being 
'done she took an affectionate leave of them, 
and then said: “I feel cold chills in my chest. 
are they not the cold chills of death?” 

“* That voice, O believer! shall cheer and protect thee, 
When the cold chill of death thy frail bosom invades,’” 
‘‘but I will say no more of these 
| feelings, they may make me shrink at death, 
which I do not wish todo.” After taking 
leave of her beloved mother, she dozed until 
jwithin a few minutes of her close; when, 
agreeably to her earnest prayer, that whatever 
pain she might endure, she might be favoured 
to retain her senses to the last, she was ena- 
| bled to speak with her latest breath ; on awa- 





| Adding : 





Great talent for conversation requires to be accom-!smiled, and soon after, in an ecstasy, exclaim. king and her mother saying: “ My dear, thou 
- 7” ——ae o - 


panied with great politeness. He who eclipses others, 
owes them great civilities; and whatever a mistaken 
vanity may tell us, it is better to please in conversa- 
tion than to shine in it—Preceptor. 


\ed: “O mother! now I can pray, how happy ! 
|how comforted I feel that 1 can pray! I know 
not how to be thankful enough for this favour : 


art just entering glory,” she with a smile and 
the enquiry—“ Am 1?”—ceased to breathe. 
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Our readers are generally aware that the case 
of the imprisonment of the missionaries by 
the authorities of Georgia, has been for some 
time before the Supreme Court, at Washing- 
ton, for the purpose of testing its legality, or 
rather constitutionality. The cause of the 
missionaries was plead by J. Sergeant and W. 
Wirt, with an eloquence and weight of argu- 
ment, we learn, fully equal to the expectations 
naturally raised by their fame as advocates. 
The summary statement below, from the Na-| 
tional Intelligencer, will sufficiently show the 
deeply interesting result of the trial, the 
grounds of the decision, and its important, 
bearing upon the Cherokee question at large. 
The Editor of the National Gazette thus re- 
marks upon the decision. “There is not a| 
sound and candid jurist in the country, who| 
will not pronounce it to be right. The prac-| 
tical and momentous question now is—shall | 
the constitution and laws, as interpreted and | 
vindicated by the Supreme Court, be carried | 
into effect; or the Court itself, or rather the | 
whole Federal Judiciary, be nullified? Is an\ 
independent, integral, essential part of the) 
federal system to be rendered impotent! A\| 
high responsibility rests upon Georgia and the 
President. The Supreme Court have merely | 
performed an unavoidable duty; they could} 


e ame | 
not, by any possibility, avert, evade, suppress, | 


and nations as distinct communities, capable 
of, and entitled to, self-government, as states, 
and in no respect, except as to their right of 
intercourse with other European nations, and 
the right of pre-emption in the discoverers to 
purchase their soil, as under the control or 
power of Europeans. ‘They were treated as 
nations capable of holding and ceding their 
territories, capable of making treaties and 
compacts, and entitled to all the powers of 
peace and war, and not as conquered or en- 
slaved communities. He demonstrated this 
from various historical facts; and showed that 
when upon the revolution the united colonies 
succeeded to the rights and claims of the mo- 
ther country, the American Congress uniform-| 
ly adopted and adhered to the same doctrine, | 
before and after the confederation; that since 
the adoption of the constitution the same doe 
trine had as uniformly prevailed in all the de- 
partments of the government; and that the 
treaties with the Indians were held to be trea-| 
ties, and obligatory in the same sense as trea-| 
ties between European sovereigns. He show- 
ed also that this had been the established 
course of things recognized by Georgia her-| 
self, from the adoption of the constitution) 
down to the year 1829, as evidenced by her| 
solemn acts, compacts and laws. 

He then showed that by the constitution, 
the exclusive power belonged to the United) 
States to regulate intercourse with the Indi-| 


or mince the subject. Their virtual unanimity | ®95s and to receive cessions of their lands; 
ratifies the decision; the reasofiing of the | and to make treaties with them. ‘That their 


Chief Justice will make it plain and irresisti- 
ble for all understandings.”’ 
From the National Intelligencer of the 5th inst. 

THE CHEROKEE CASE, 

IN THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Saml. A. Worcester vs. the State of Georgia. 


independence of the state governments had 
been constantly upheld ; that the right of pos-| 


} . . 
isession to their land was solemnly guaranteed | 


by the United States, and by treaties with 
them, until that title should, with their own} 


|consent, be extinguished; and that the laws 
' 


|has uniformly recognized the Indian tribes| was received in the most polite and friendly manner by 


the Governor Dr. Mechlin, who introduced me to the 
ministers and principal inhabitants. All the colonists 
appeared to be in good health. All my expectations 
in regard to the aspect of things, the health, harmony, 
order, contentment, industry, and general prosperity 
of the settlers, were more than realized. There are 
about two hundred buildings in the town of Monrovia, 
extending along the Cape Montserado, not far from 
a mile and a quarter.—Most of these are good substan- 
tial houses and stores, (the first story of many of them 
being of stone,) und some of them handsome, spacious, 
painted, and with venetian blinds. Nothing struck 
me as more remarkable than the great superiority, in 
intelligence, manners, conversation, dress, and general 
appearance in every respect, of the people over their 
coloured brethren in America. So much was | pleased 
with what I saw, that I observed to the people, should 
I make a true report, it would hardly be credited in 
the United States. Among all that | conversed with, 
I did not find a discontented person, or hear one express 
a desire to return to America. I saw no intemperance, 
nor did I hear a profane word uttered by any one. 


| Being a minister of the Gospel, on Christmas day I 
| preached both in the methodist and baptist church, to 


full and attentive congregations of from three to four 
hundred persons in each. I know of no place where 
the Sabbath appears to be more respected than in Mon- 
rovia. I was glad to see that the colonial agent or 
governor is a constant attendant of divine service, and 
appears desirous of promoting the moral and religious 
welfare of the people. Most of the settlers appear to 
be rapidly acquiring property; and I have no doubt 
they are doing better for themselves and their children 
in Liberia, than they could do in any other part of the 
world, Could the free people of colour in this country 
but see the real condition of their brethren who have 
settled in Africa, I am persuaded they would require 
no other motive to induce them to emigrate. This is 
my decided and deliberate judgment. 

Very respectfully, sir, your friend and servant, 

WILLIAM ABELS. 
—_—_—_—__ 

We are requested to correct an inaccuracy in our 
notice of our friend, Ricuarp Humpnreys, inserted in 
the last number. It wasthere stated that he came to 
this country after the death of his parents; the fact is 


|that his mother dying while he was still young, his 


father sent him here under the care of a valuable friend. 


On Saturday last, Mr. Chief Justice Mar. | passed by congress had regulated the trade} An annual meeting of “ The Association of Friends 


shall delivered the opinion of the court in| 


this case, reversing the judgment of the su-| 


perior court of Gwinett county, in Georgia. | 


The effect of this decision is, that the recent | Constitution, treaties and laws of the United 


acts of Georgia taking possession of the Cher- | 
okee country, and providing for the punish-| 
ment of persons therein residing without the 
license of the governor, and without taking} 
an oath of allegiance to the state, are decla- 
red null and void, as contrary to the constitu- 
tion, treaties and laws of the United States. 
The opinion of the Chief Justice was very 
elaborate and clear. He took a review of the | 
origin of the European title to lands in Ameri-| 
ca, upon the grounds of discovery. He es- 
tablished that this right was merely conven- 
tional among the European governments them- 
selves, and for their own guidance, and the 
regulation of their own claims in regard to| 
each other, and in no respect changed or af-| 
fected to change the rights of the Indians as 
occupants of the soil: That the only effect of | 
the European title was, as between European | 
nations, to recognize an exclusive right of 
trade and intercourse with the Indians, and of | 
ultimate domain in the territories occupied by 


dictment was entitled to the protection of the 
constitution, treaties, and laws of the United 





the Indians in favour of the nation or govern- | 
ment whose subjects were the first discove- 
rers: That all the European governments, 
Spain, France, and especially Great Britain, 





and intercourse with them accordingly. He 
now reviewed the laws of Georgia in question, | 
and pronounced them to be repugnant to the 


States. And he concluded by maintaining! 
that the party defendant in the present in-| 


States; and that Georgia had no authority to} 
extend her laws over the Cherokee country, | 
orto punish the defendant for disobedience | 
to those laws in the Cherokee country. 

Mr. Justice M‘Lean delivered a separate 
opinion, concurring, in all things, in the opi- 
nion of the court. Mr. Justice Baldwin dis- 
sented. 


The following letter, which we copy from 


| tee room, Arch street. 





the last number of the ‘ African Repository,’ 
will, no doubt, be gratifying to our readers. 
Captain Abels is spoken of as a man of integ- 
rity and piety. 
Wasuincron, Feb, 10, 1832. 

Dear Sm:—Having just arrived in the United 
States from the Colony of Liberia, to which place I 
went as master of the Schooner Margaret Mercer, and 
where I remained thirteen days, during which time I 
was daily on shore, and carefully observed the state of 
affairs, and inquired into the condition of the people, I 
venture to state some facts in regard to the circum- 
stances and prospects of the colony. On the 14th De- 


for the printing and distribution of ‘Tracts on moral 
and religious subjects,” will be held on the evening of 
fifth.day, the 15th inst., at 74 o’clock, in the Commit- 
Joun Carter, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, 3d mo. 10th, 1832. 

A stated annual meeting of the contributors 
to the Asylum for the relief of persons deprived 
of the use of their reason, will be held at 
Friends’ meeting house in Mulberry street, on 
fourth day, the 14th of the present month, at 3 
o'clock in the afternoon. 

3d mo. 2d. Newserry Smrrn, Jr. Cl. 


Diep in Miami county, Ohio, on the 8th of the 2d 
month, 1832, Paut Macy, a Member and Elder in the 
Society of Friends, aged 91 years and 9 months and 5 
days. He was born on Nantucket Island in 1740, emi- 
grated to North Carolina in 1773, again emigrated to 
the state of Ohio in 1818, and by the best calculation 
that can be made, he has seven surviving children, 54 
grand children, 122 great grand children, and one 
great great grand child, and has outlived 4 of his chil- 
dren, 15 of his grand children, and 11 of his great grand 
children. 

Diep on the 24th ult., Mary Pancoast, in the 78th 
year ofher age. The humble and pious Christian was 
instructively exemplified in the charaeter‘of this ex- 
cellent woman; mild and conciliating in her demean. 
our, she endeared herself strongly to her relatives and 
friends. A few hours previous to her decease she ex- 
pressed her confidence in the mercies of her Saviour, 
and the tenor of her life induces the consoling belief, 


cember I arrived, and on the 15th went on shore, and | that her spirit is at rest with her God. 


